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TH E NATIONSWIDE STRIKE WAVE 


It is too early yet to obtain full figures on the strikes which are popping on 
a 11 sides and in all sorts of industries threughout the country from Maine to Calif- 
ornia., We ean feel certain however that the present strike wave is one of formidable 
dimensions, perhaps more wide-spread even than those af 1933 or 1934. Not only has 
the heavy industry been struck in an unprecedented way but workers of all sorts of 
miscellaneous light industries (garments, textile, shoes, candy, canneries, drugs, 
taxi drivers, department stores, to mention only a few.) It is a deep-seated movement 
that has not yet spent itself. Its full significance we can perhaps now grasp only 
partially. 


The eeonomice background of this strike wave is a temporary upturn in the midst 
of the ehronic crisis. Figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics given out by Frances 
Perkins show that the index of factory employment and payrolls in March 1937 is the 
highest sinee November 1929. Other sources estimate the production level as only 10% 
below 1929. Has the depression then vanished? No one even claims this today. The 
army of unemployed remains with its unsolvable eontradictions to prove that capitalism 
cannot get out of the crisis. In fact, the very rise in production will prepare new 
crises. The gains in purchasing power are lagging behind the gains in production, 
notwithstanding the pay increases handed out in some industries. This situation is 
accounted for partly by the continued rise in living eosts, and secondly, by the con- 
tinued existence of the great numbers of uncmployed. 


At the same time tnat we read of the improvements in business, we read in a 
recent pamphlet by Relief Administrator Hopkins the statement that even if business 
gets back to 1929 levels, there will still be from 63 to 7$ millions of permanently 
unemployed workers. (with their familics, 25 million people). A similar estimate by 
the eronomist Stuart Chase gave the figure as 12 millions of unemployed workers, In 
the State of Illinois, tho numbers of penple on relief today are higher than even the 
peak figure of March,1935. 16% of the population of the state are on gevernment aid, 
ineluding direct relisf, ¥.P.A. and ald-age pensions. 


Here is the great contradietion that drives nations to war and Fascism and 
prevents crises from being solved. The armament race has helped to stimulate production 
here as well as in Europe, and at the same time the netural law of crises whee by 
surplus stecks of goods are ultimately used up so that factory wheels can tran again 
has operated to bring about the improvement. This movement was long retarded due to 
the terrible mvcrty prevailing throughout the world among the masses of toilers. Still, 
slowly, it has operated. But the very improvement prepares new erashes to Come. 


Increased productivity is another "natural" eapitciist accompanimment of the 
move towards recovery. For the workers this means unbearable speed-up ad the spced-up 
has featured promincntly <s the cause of some of the strikes. Especially the inability 
to meet the rising living costs, to achicve any security or a permanent deeont living 
standard drives the workers to struggle. In the numerous light, petty industrics the 
invalidation of the N.R.A. has moant a return to sweat shop conditions, to the 10 hour 
day and the $5 and 27 « wock wags. 


The present strike wave is nothing planned and premeditated, it is something 
truly spontaneous, springing from the expdditation of the workors. This is true not- 
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-ithstanding the prominence of the demand for recognition of the union. Inxs some casos 
the strikes break out among the unorganized workcrs, and the union takes the strikes 
ver In other cases, union workers go on strike agcinst a grievance or for the firing 
f union men The strike quickly spreads, the officials try to held it back hut it 
ursts through their control and they «re finally compelled to take it over. This has © 
»3en the history of strikes today, rather then planned, prepared strike action. At tho — 
mmo time,there is dcfinitsly a very vital urge among the workers today for organiza- 
tion pcrhaps an unprecedented urge Unionism is swecping the country. What kind of | 
nionism”? ...That is another story . 


The insistence: on the demand for union resognition suggests that the organization 
js the chief incentive of the workers to struggle. But this is not the case: the union 
{s not an end in itself for the mass of workers. It can be this only for the officials 
tho have left the factories and workshops cnd now acpena upon the organization for their 
livelihood. In an industry whers the union is new, it may be important to obtain rocog- 
sition of the union as a first step, to make it possible for the workers to join fresly, 
to build it up for the purpose of carrying on fresh struggles to better conditions. 

This is not tne object of the officials in the strikes today where recognition hes been 
madé the chief point of controversy. Here it is the union officizls who are bonofiting, 
jetting the chance to collect many dues easily and with this, to thom the object of 

the organization drive is acuieved. But for the workers, the mere wecring of « union 
tutten on tneir coat lapel oan never compensate them for their speed-up and low wages, 
where the union mekes no effort to fight wainst these. 


While the sit-down strike hes beer. on the front g:ges and has sect tho employers 
to sesing nightmares, it is not theonly method that has besn used. In fact, today, the 
vyorkers with great resourcefulness «rs combining the sit-down with miss picketing,with 
aeétings and cther traditional methods of striks procedure, A nation-wide broadside 
sgainst the sit-down has been launched by the propsrty intercsts. In Hsrshey,Pe. it 
jas the farmers whose milk market had been taken away who drove the sit-downers from 
the factoriss In Detroit ,Chiago and other citics it was the police who entered the 
smaller plants and cleaned them out In North Chicago and at the Dougli:s Aircreft 
plant in California ,tcar gas bombs guns .nd clubs hdd to be used to rout the strikers 
In all eases the workers were not beeten by this tuctic, but fall back on picketing und 
chasing scabs when ths company brought in strike breakers &na put ads in tne pupers to 
fill up their vacatcd shops. In the Chrysler strike, the biggest sit-down since. the 
Sencral Motors strike, an injunction and threxts of violence fcuiled to dust the sit- 
downers. It took many hours of rgucing and bull-dozang by the frantic union affieialg 
to foree the unwelcome cvcuntion down the strikcrs' thro:ts. 


That capitalist private property is no longer s«ered has sunk home decply into 
the minds of the workers, and the thr3sat has correspondingly scared theboss clcss. 
Several states, inoluding Vérmont, California «and Michigan have passed or are trying 
to pass iaws outlawing the sit-down. The Vermont law ccrries ¢< penalty up to five 
years imprisonment. frightened coupon. clippers in Boston, hexded by Dr. Lowell, 6x-. 
President of Harvard, trembling in the face of armed insurrection, «s they saw it, 
ssnt frantic telegrams to the Senate te stow this awful menace. But the strike wave 
has continued in spkte of sverything. 


A new question has: arisen as a result of the sit-down strikes.- the question of 
the worker's right to his job. H.Martin of the United Auto Workers Union raised it and 
Senator Borah it scems has tnken it up. kZ It is something that would pay the labor 
orgenizations to propagate. ‘According to capitalist. law cartsinly the worker has no 
,srmanent right to his job. He is hired in most cases without contract and is paid 
+he value of his labor power. The usc of the comuodity he sells (his labor) must be 
eiven to the boss for at least . week, but generzlly for two or more wecks before he 
21n get the price of his commodity, tht is, collect his pay. This is contrary to 
‘dst capitalist oxchanges, where the commodity must be paid for on ti.e spot when sold. 

hen the firm goes bankrupt and pay iswithheld, the worker realizes thet he has 6x- 
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tendsd the cmploycr credit without gucrantée. 


But laws are bescd on jyroperty rel:itions - not vico versa. Fores and possession 
first dcetcrmined who owned property, - then laws were made to confirm the ownership. 
At the prescont pcriod of capitelist society, 2lrcendy noteworthy scizures of capitalist 
property on «= vast scale by the workers have taken place as in Russias and on a lesser 
scale in Spain. There have been othsr attempts as in Italy in 1922. The sit-down 
Strikes in the U.S., Franco and 6lsewhscre are a first step towards such seizure, and 
however brief may be the occupstion of the factories, even ths attempt is cnough to 
shake the firm foundation of the property relations.The capitalists invoke their own 
law on their own behalf, but now the workers can begin to talk about laws to protect 
their commodity, labor power, and its sals. The workers should indecd at this stage of 
the game demand laws to protect tlcir jobs, to protect themselves from being thwown 
out of the factorics they built upon the say-so of the szployer. The right to tus job 
hes already becn gstablished to a great extent in thelight industries wherc the work- 
¢rs haves won @ closed shop. It is not such an unhoard -of thing and in the presence 
of the vast lock-out the smployers have organized in their factories since 1929, throw- 
ing out millions upen the streets, the workers must raisc the demand of the right to 
the job everywhere.(For the domands advanced by the C.L.S. on this question, see the 
article on the Iylinois Workers Alliznce in this issus). To enforce this demand would 
be 2 further step along tue road towards permanent seizure of the industrics. 


The present strike wave nas shxkon up the relations between the lcabor groups 
to « very great extent. Thc company unions have been given a big set-back. It is too 
soon to say they are decisively dsfcxted, for with an ~ltered situction the bosses may 
again pull this card out of ticir slceve But certainly we csn say labor hes won 4 
victory when we rscvll thst in 1943 when the National Lxbor Relstions B,ard held its 
first sessions for the stsel industry the Stecl Trust had decidsd to use cotipany 
unions to prevent real organization of the workers, and the representative of the Stcel 
Trust walked out of thse meeting with the representatives of the Federal Government and 
the A.¥. of L. But today the Carncgie-Illinois Stsel Co tne largest subsidiary of 
U.S. Steel, and the Aucrican Wire «nd Stes] Co., snother large subsidicry as wel as 
the International Harvester Co have declered they arc giving up their company unions 
and will allow the workers to have their cwn organization. Chicago has learned fron 
Detroit. The International Harvestsr Co. was a pionser in the so-called "employe rep- 
resentative" plan, its company union having bécn in existence for many years. 


In some casés caompany unions still exist side by side with the C.1.0. and the 
A.F.L., in other cases the company unions heve been sbsorbed by one of the two others. 
In such important industries as the auto, stecl and electrical, company unions still 
remain with both C.I.0. and A.F.L. In this connection we ses the treachery of the 0.1.0. 
in waiving all othor demands to get recognition of their union as they did in settling 
the General Motogss strike. According to the Wagner Act the union must have the najor- 
ity of the workers in the plant in order to be recognized. This w:.s not the case in 
General Motors, where the conpany recognized the C.1.0. only for « limited period and 
in a limited tanner. 


The question arises what influcnce the acceptance of the National Labor Relations 
Act (the Wagner Act) has ppon tho present situstion It is the pressure of thse working 
class and the lessons of cxpericnee rther than ths Wagner Act thet have compelled the 
Stecl Trust to admit the C.I.0. But undoubtedly the Supreme Court deicision on the 
#¢et works in two dircctions. It grants tho workers tne right to unions of their choice 
for collective bargaining. but it «lso grants Congress the right to intervene if a stril 
appecrs to interfere with intorstrtce co.mercc. The Wagner Act is part of Rooscvelt's 
apparitus for regulating and controlling l<vor and capital and harmonizing their re- 
lationaships It is part of the state functionning of < planned, collcctivist capital- 
ism towards waich Roosevelt is advancing, and as such is another stcp paving the way 
for Fascisn. 
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The :tlitant action of the workers has # lot to do with the retrect of the cou- 
peny unions. Sut it is not the oly feetor. hues sore important is ths fact tirt the 
¢.1.0. is such a union that it can be used dy tic eiaployors now much nore effsctively 
than the A.#.3. or the coiupany unions to kesp the :iorkers in check et a tine wion the 
spirit to struggle runs high and tne workers, if left to thoir own spontaneous recc- 
tions, night engage in actucl revolts. (See Class Struggle of arcu 1937 and Sgpten- 
ver 1936 on the relations dativean tne C.2.0., Roosevelt and the hetvy industry bosses 
of the Midcle Jest.) Soe of tho euployers,as tuosé in tas stesl ond auto industries, 
neve hed to hevs this fuct bludgooned into tien. But it seews at lest they nave been 
brought around. 


The 0.7.0, has tppeared in the forefront because of the great size end militaacy 
of the strikes which tho workers ut ovsr under its banners. As a mutter of fact tie 
A,@, U.hes by no ucens retired fror. the scene, % strugile is procasding between tis 
two groups in watch autucl sesboing ind strike bre:king .re not considered too low cs 
nctiods to be cuployed. These things -re of course nothing new in tho unions in tiis 
country. Jorticul rly ugly wes the situation in Gaolenc,vcnses, where «¢ Company union 
now; afrilieted to this (sf. (The Tri-Stite isto], «,ne nnd Sreltsr orkers) smcshed 
up the unica hell of tie ©. i.0. orgeniz tion, «ith severel én s:.0t. The uetibsrship 
of tic C.1.C. and tag .F.i.. sre reported to he wsout tae same ticowhout the country 
at the present tim. 


Tas. Avi’... for years wid the Aonor of serving the American bosses to divide «nd 
nisleed tac American warkerg. ow tuat tas masses of unsuitled workers have been 
awakened, the Green type of idslecders, unn-le to adjust tucmselves to the situation, 
Can no ionger serve. Trj os the; will, the wewsises heva got the juwp on tlicm with the 
industrial form which cui admit troustnds of workers in one plant, unhanpersd by creft 
divisions. The C.1.0. unions arc no better than toe 4A.7.L. unions es fer as fighting 
for the workers ' interests is concerned. They also h¢ve ao dsnocracy, they olso 
charge high dues and pay big saleries to the ovficiais, they aiso cell no uestings, 
hold no discussions of the rank and file. Botu unions settle sirikus on tie dasis: 

Go back to work xa and leave overytaing to your officials. Lewsi es woll as Gresn his 
come out against tne sit-down ond agaiust «11 class worfare. Dotuer unions stand for 
peaceful collatoration botwesn vorkers ang boascs. 


Coumunist Perey, Socieliut Party cnd liber 1s, all‘heve been swept auuy oy the 
C.7.0. Thesé groups give uncondition:l sup ort te the C.1.C. , building up tius & 
powerful grouping of workors beAtind Roossvelt, Trese groups, espebbally tiie C.?P. 
burecucr ts wao sre :ov in the C 1-00, are tac. 6é.c¢ ones iho a Pew yeers cgo were 
bitterly «ttacking the very seue 1:bor "le.ders" wien these leaders wore in the A.?.J., 


The itudcpondent unions cre aot yet dcprived of « role toflay os we see by the 
revival of the I™' in the lumber camps and by suca situctions as occurred at /lbert 
Wu, Mina. Hore thcre existed on organizetion known 2s the indepeudent Unio. of 4)1 
Yorkers it urd bocu formed in 1934 in one of tac first sit-dowi strikes in the 
“Normel Pocking Pl: at in Austin, 20 ailcs from Albert Tes. Barly in Avril of tis ysar 
the univs called ~ strike in the Americsn Urs Co. Strike pickets «sre bruatélly 
attacked ond teur-gossed and sous 50 uicn lodyed in juil. Then tic fire-works vegen. 

* llow union uen from Austin c.me ta to tas assistance of the strikers ia #lbert lca, 
Togethsr they sade a wrecx ef the Ancricen Gas.Co. building aud tisu proceeded to 

Storm, the jail, forciug tuc relecse of the strikes. »risouers. Tais action is ore of the 
most militant of the prescnt strike wave. It deserves to be placed side by side with 
tao revolt of the 2000 Jezro relief workers of Cairo, Ili, wi:o after being long deniec 
their pay for taair work during the floods, piling sand begs on tnc lovces t tae risk 
of tusir lives, iuvaded the relief warehouse and seized the food ticy needed, and tiuei 
toox possessio, of tue relicf office. In Alvert Lea, the ouicowe sust be recorded, 

nowsver, that tus firu now insists tac union affiliate itcelf witi e natioual grouping 


.s 


(propha:1, the 4.1.6.) 
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| . The workers' urge to orga&nize has led them into an organization which is just as 


much a blind alley for them as far as its official pelicies go as the A.F.L. There is 
this difference, that in the A.F.L. the masses were excluded, the unions were small 
groups based on craft, jealous of each other, distrustful of the unskilled, hide bound 
by tradition. In the C.I.0. there is thelife and movement of a fresh organization. 
There is more than that, there are masses of workers now brought together in a common 
group on the basis of production. Here is a vast power which will be able to break 
through the strongest bonds the Lews&es, Hillmans, MeGradys and Martins can forge 
around them. It is these union workers who begin with sit-down strikes today who to- 
morrow wili forge ahead towards the making of the social revolution. 


ois barra ete: i Bale ete eet. Fate 


THS SUPREMB COURT AND THE WORK&RS 


Riddles: Which is more reactionary and which more proletarian: 9 capitalist judgcs 
or 15 capitalist judges? 


To put the gusstion this way would summarize the discussion tnat is taking pleco 
in the labor movemsnt. It is « strange sight we are treated to of lsaders of labor, even 
those who call themselves "Communist argueing hnoatedly for "progressiv:" and ."deuioc- 
cratic"measures, - not for reforms to give some-improvement to the working class, but 
to add 6 new judges to ons of the most reactionary tribunals in the world, The C.1.0., 
the A.F.L., the C.P.,Labor's NON-Partisan Leagues and cthers, all have come out for 
Roosevelt's plan. 


In reality, Roosevslt's proposal would leave the Supreme Court just as it is as 
far as its powers are concerned. He asks only that if a Supreme Court judge reaches 
the age of 70 and does uot retire(the bill passed recently by the House for voluntary 
retirement at 70 being desmed unlikely to bring results) thet the President may appoin 
another judge, until the Court reachzs the number of 15. Six new judges could be immed 
lately appointed if this plan is enactod into la, 


Much more drastie proposals arc being made from other sources. Several Senators 
have brought in amendments to the Constitution, one providing that if the Suprime Court 
deelares an act of Congress unconstitution:l, Congress, after « Congressional election 
has been held. may override the Court's decision by gain passing the same Act, theret 
making it constitutional. Other resolutions forbid ths Supremes Court to declaro an Act 
of Congress unconstitutional .6til! others esl] for 2 vote of 6 to 3 or seven of 7 %o &. 


Rooscvelt is adhsring to the policy which has been his from the beginning, not t 
touch the Constitution, but to try to get as broad an interpretation as possible of t: 
Constitution as it now stands in order to uchisve his ends. Until the Supreme Court 
stcpped in and invalidated the N.K.A., Roosevelt had managed to put over a complete 
reorganization of the functioning of the State and of the country's cconomy without a 
single constitutioncl amendmsnt. In fact, by his very abiding by the Constitution in 
these drastic changes, ho wis able to belittle the Constitution in fact and to give 
others tho basis for raising the slogan:"To hell with the Constitution." 


It is obvious that what Roosevelt wants is to put through another N.R.A. under < 
Supremo Court more favorable to his trends so that it will not be again invalidated. 
But let us keep in mind that fundamentally the powers of the Court are not altered. 
Roosevelt's administration is not eternal, but the Supreme Court Justices -re appoint: 
for life. A justice is not compelled to retire at. 70, and he may if he so wishes hang 
on for anothsr deoade or until en «dministration suiting his own views is in force, t 
retire so he may be replaced by another justice of similar tendenciss. Thus to enlarg 
the Court to 15 may in thelong run simply make it a larger , more wwerful force for 
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conservatism than it is now, ’ 

Let us Heep in mind too that temporary cireunustnnees mcy influence dacisions 
without altering the fuhdamcntal choraocter of ths body. This is what has happened in 
the two recent de@ipions on the Wrgncr act and on ths Angelo Herndon ecsce: Neither of 
these decisions is in line with tac previous acts of the Court as a wholc. Thé Wogner 
Act bolstcrs up Roosevélt's policics and the frecing-of Herndon favors labor and 
communistagitation. But the Court has beeénuunder-& great decl of attack from tho left 
and it must put its left foot forward, for the tine being et lerst. 


The:@¢ is no great power in the world except Russia and no other Eurcpean countr 
except the Irish Free State whers the courts have suci: powers as the Supreme Court of 
the U.S... including the right to nullify legislation. With these exceptions, only 
some South Anerican countries have sinilar powers:.relegated to their high courts. To 
sco why the courts and judges are so powerful in America, overriding the State itself 
we have to look into early U.S. history. The key to théproblem lies in the fact that 
that tho Awerican Ropubglic was established without « democratic rcovolution. There 
were no decisive insurrectionary struggles of oppressed masses, no street fighting,nc 
barricades as there had been in Zurope. Tho Constitution and Governnent of the Unite 
States were established by a counter-revolution rather than by a revolution. The Con- 
stitution itself was put over by 1 tiny majority of thepopulation, since property 
qualifications kept the mafority from voting. The smell property holders who could 
vote were iegad in the train of the big property holders, the big slave owners of the 
South who ruled the country up to the Civil “ar, who were responsible for franing the 
constitution and who originuted the system of governnent with its checks and balances 


In other countries like Engl nd and France which were constantly disturbed by 
warfare both internal and externel, tac governnents had becorie highly centralized wit! 
& strong executive power which alone could carry out the interests of the ruling clas 
quickly and surely. In such countries the courts were instruments subordinate to the 
State, and not, as here, controllers of the State But in the U.S. the chief pradlen 
in the early days was creating ordsr out of chaos Socicty, living in ths midst of th 
chnotic wilderness had no grent nesd at first for a strong ecntral executive power wi 
a.large army -benind it. 


Wheat was most needed was for coch forner, onrch frontierszian, to be able to 
determine how such land was his and to keep his claim on that land. This spelled busi 
néss for the lawyer od the land court. As soon aes private property had to be protec: 
ted -it bseane necessary to appoul to soue éfficer of the law ana so magistrates and 
sheriffs were set up. In wany p.rts of the country for 2 long time these wete the onl 
state officers known. In Engiand “nd other countries the vain duties of the courts, 
especially in thebeginning, wore to keep the poace. This was not ‘quite so in the JU. 
No one «new, often cnough, whether murder was conmitted in the countryside or not; it 
wes the law of contracts and of re-1 sstate thet ralled forth so nany lawyers on this 
Side of the Atlantic. 


It niust be remembered, too, that ths average backwoodsman end farmer of thos 
days could not read or write, or sven if he could, he could not follow the cotiplLexit- 
ies of the English conmon lsw which had becone the law here also. As De Tocqueville, 
« French writer visiting 4ncricn at that tine put it: "The French lawyer. is siuply 
men. extensively acquainted with the statutes of his country, but the English or “nér-. 
ican lawyer resombles the hierephants of Ezypt, for. like them, ne is thé S016 inter- 
preter of “in occult scisnce," (A.de Tocqueville:Denocracv in America 1,282) 


The powers of thé Supreme Court were alrendy pretty well cstablisméda by thé 
Federalists by the tine John Marsh*1l was put in us Ghief Justice (and in order to gE 
hin in while ho wes Secretary of State, the incucibent Chief Justice had to be got to 
resign). The principles upon which the power of the Supreme Court rested were its pow 
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ors to nullify tnc Acts of Congress or of the President and to becoue the solo guardi: 

of the Constitution, These powerd it has kopt to the present day. There have been 

changes in the nuuber of the chief justices »t various tines, since their nunber is 
left to Congress to deternine. , but thenunber docs sot vitally affect the powers of 
the court. 

of 
A whole line of reacticnary decisions can be traced xm the Supreme Court proving 

their hostility to tabor and small property interests. In 1857 they ruled unconstitu- 
tional the Myssouri Comproriise which had prohinited slavery within the Louisians terr- 
itory, thus greatly extending the slave teritory. I, 1658 they sustained the Fugitive 
Slave Law. In 1895 they mado rulings on the Sherman Anti-Trust Law of such e character 
as to linit its application. Under the 15th Amendment Conjress passed « lew prohibitin 
discriminction aogcinst the Negrocs in inns, railroads, ctc. This the Supreme Court 
held unconstitutional. Congress passed a Federal anti-lynching law and the Supreme 
Court held it unconstitutional., likewise an Act of Congress prohibiting disenfranch- 
isemenxt of the Negro. 


In labor legislation, their record is as bad. I, 1905 they ruled the Bakers 10- 

hour law of New York State unconstituional, and held invalid an Act of Congress forbic 
ding the discharge by a railroad of any employe for pelonging to a lebor union. I, 
1918 they declured the first Federal Child Labor 4mgxudmanx unconstitutional ~md in 

1923 ruled out the second Child Labor Kmandmants Act. They have invalidated anti-in- 
Junction legislation and have held ths minimum wage law of New York State for women 
unconstitutional. (Recently undsr pressure of criticism they have made a contradictory 
decision on another case.) They upicld the conviction of Anita Wuitmey by the Califprn 
ia Criminal Syndicalism laws and rcfused to entertain an uppeal in the cases of Sacco 
and Vanzetti and Tom lioony. 


Labor must declare emphatically and unoonditionally that it has nothing to do 
With this institution of the Supremc Court which above all others is removed from the 
pGople and can only be a puppet of the powers cf wealth. This is not a whit less true 
if Rossevelt succecds in adding 6 cf his own people. The struggle bétween Roosovelt 
and the Surpeme Court is not the struggle betwsen the pcople and the powers of reactic 
It is the struggle bstween the advanced sections of the capitalist class on the one 
hand which see that the old individualism is doomed and that collectivism regulated by 
the state is tho only way out for capitalism, and the old die-hards on the other hand 
who want to rule each in his own way, with mxhis company police and company unions a6 
his only lew and thedomination of tins market by his trust as his security. This strug¢ 
together with the ever-sharpening class strugyle between capital and labor, underlies 
most of the social and political dcvelopments of cur days. 


One thing is cortain, whether the Roosevelt proposals pass or not, the Supram 
Court has been dsalt a blow it will not recover from. In spite of all the support the 
Supreme Court his reccivod, the picture Roosevelt has propagated of 9 dotards topplin 
on the edge of the grave is one that will stick. And so ancther institution is depriv 
of its sacredness, if not of its pewer, Congress has been emasculated, the Constituti 
has been quictly shoved aside and laughed +, und now the Supreme Court tumbles frmm 
its pedestal. Tho crumbling <f thoold paves the way for the new. For U.S, capitalisn, 
Rcosevolt the Democrat and L;bheral, is quistly paving the way for Fascism. For the 
workers, the decay of the old institutions must iueun further reliance upon direct 
aetion, furthcr cggrossions against private property. Sooncr or later thekattle must 
be fought ut. In tho meantime let the workers repudiate their misleaders who have 
done everything possible tc tic thom to the wheels of Roosevelt's bandwegon, and begi 
the organizetion of a political grouping really communist to guidc them in their 
struggles. 
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WILL THE NEW BILL STOP LYNCHING? 


In 2 heat of contreversy induced by the latest brutal torture and murder of two 
Negrcocs in the South, the U.S. House of Representatives has passsd an anti-lynching 
bill. Before wo attempt tc answor the question whether this bill, if passed by tne 
Senate and not invalidated by ths Supreme Court, can stop lynching, let us take a 
lovk at the bill itself. Ons glaring deficiency strikes us. There is no penalty for 
anyone in the lynching moh except the state officcr who must be preved tc have surren- 
dered his prisoner to the mob cr to have connived with themeb to lynch the person. The 
shoriff may or may not be a leading spirit in the crowd of hunaan bdlocdhounds, but 
alweys bohind the sheriff are ths lecal white property owners who have a class intercs 
in kesping the Negroes a degradeé, helpless group from whom super profits can be mado. 


When «aw murder cease is tried in « law court, Olwiys anyone who can be proved to 
heve in any wey helped plan the murder cr in any way took part in carrying it out is 
includéd in the indictment. Following this legel lofic, is not the whele lynch mob 
ts be hoid respensibls, including net only the instigators but tiicse who get the rope 
and: whose who light the torches, those who contribute théir automcbiles and get the 
meb tcggethsr, even thcse who sinply stand by and shout insults at the wretched victil 
According to this bill, all such persons (who may number from a dozen to soveral hun- 
dreds) ge scot free. The peinlty is <attuched te one person only. 


Then there is the second point sf the light penalty which the bill fixes for th 
crime, For tho officer whic "surrenders" the priscner to themcb, there is a maxinun 
fine of $5000 and five yeors inprisonment. For the officer who"conspires" with the 
mob tc put theprisener ty death the penalty is « prison tearm which way go up te 25 
years, pad sy be as low as 6. Lynening is surely a deliberate , ecld-blceodsd murder in 
any xegakx sense of the termx, a crine which 1s given the death penalty in almost every 
stiite, or at least life-long imprissnnent. Rope cf «a white woman by & colcred an is 
punsihable by death in sous of the very states whore the anti-lynch law will be in for 
and even "miscegenation" (intermarriage ofblack -nd white) is punishabls by impriscnne 
in some stctos, The wock penilty inflicted for such an atrocious crime as deliborately 
torturing and putting cencther human being to death is another flegrant lack in this 
bilis 

The question cf enforcement also comes te the Fore, Who is to testify that 
this or that state officer surrendered his prisoner or conspired to the crime? Lynch- 
ings are carried out in acvst o.scs in sclitary spots with cnly the victins and the 


lynchers present. Those wnose bediss ore reduced to corpses, if not to ashed@, oan provi 


nothing. Evon if the vietin escapes his intended doon, will uny one believe his word 
in a white court if tho case ever cones to tril? Or if there is a trial and conviction 
is not ell of traditicn against the infliction of penalty for crines cemnitted by 
white pooplo against Negroes? In the very State cf M ssissippi where the recent lynch- 
ings tcok placu, a white man was convicted for the torch nurder of two Negroes in 
1932 and sontenced to desth. But after four repreives he is still alive, though in 
prison. But thers is little likelihood that, following the requirements of this bdiil, 
someone whe participsted in the neb will step forth and testify against the sheriff. 
It is ploin there will be few convictions under this law. 


Now for the Question whether laws can stop lynching. Society hes reeked with 
the abuses of capitalism now for 390 ycars. Ways and unemployment, crine and disease, 
persecution and bloodshed have always béen nampant.Curbed for a while inone spot, they 
break cut only tore visleitly elsewhere. Do laws ‘help at all? Let us look at some par- 
ticular legisletion sixed to curb sone of the outrages of capitalist. Child Labor Acts 
which nd been passed were declir d tnconstitutionsl by the Suprerie Court in 1918 and 
1923. f Child Labor “nenducnt new pending 1 cks sufficicnt vetes cf the States. ond 
child lavor goss tragicnlly on. Two million children betwoen the ages of 10 and 18 
are reported 7s working A nd we know that in agriculture children can begin working 
nt 6 - or at 5! Suppose the nuuber cf children working is less than at some previous 
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periods, is it net still an appalling army of child laborers? 


The sane logic nay be applisd to the Federal anti-kidnapping law which has not 
stopped kidnapping, te the Prohibition Anendment which never stopped drinking and run- 
running, to the Sherman Anti-Trust Law which has not curbdcd the Trusts, otc, 


To the well-meaning people who place so much confidence in legislation, all 
thet this world needs is just the proper sort of regulating, «nd the preper enforec- 
nent of the regulations. In reality legislation is mich more a reflection of conditions 
than it is a contrclling factor. The laws governing property relations (and those are 
the ost important laws) were set up -fter the property relations had been determined 
by force. When the workers are ble t: becone the deminent factor in socicty, they will 
be able o legislate in their cwn interests. 


We are far frem saying however that legisletion is of no intsrest to the work- 
ing class. Legisl .tisn that benefits workers in industry, th-t shortens hours, pret- 
ects wonen and children, prevents health hazards or pegulates wages, legislation to 
protect the intercsts of the unemployed, or te improve living ccenditicns, such os 
housing pyograns, «11 such legislation shculd bso advocated by labor organizations and 


fought for by wilitent means. Lews onfcrcing shorter work hours, for example, tend to 


lengthen the life .f the worker and t curtnil ecspitalist profits. Similarly with 
minimum wags bills. However, the ugfaq bencfit cbtaincd can be only temporary, and fcr 
this reascn, legislation and the fight for legislation can never be the prine object 
of the working class, enly the scans to the end cf cverthrowing capitalisn. 


A&A bill to curb lynching dccs not fall in the sams category 2s the above-nent- 
icned bills. Lynching is 2 deeply r:oted custcn in this country, tracing back to the 
pioneer days before the state apprr tus had been awoated. We oslieve it is toc deepiy- 
rooted, lixo other treditions of vislencs that grace these United States, to be scared 
out of people by laws. We propose that a counter-force be crganized ageinst lynching, 
that the down-trodden sharecropper farméns of the South, white and black, form secret 
dcfense groups to be ready to resist lynchings when they threaten, Let us keep in mind 
thet lynching is not wholly a Negre problem, elthcugh Negroes are the principle victins, 
But white labor organizers ore sonetii:es lynched, and flogged and driven cut of town, 
if not lynched. This fact indeed gives us one clue “-s to why the lynchings teke place, 
At first sight it appears as though it appears it is becauso the Negrc is black thet 
he is the victim. This is nct the cuse, however. It is beceuse the Negre represents 
labor and nothing slse. 4s a group the Negroes sre ths purest representatives of labor, 
lebor that oannot hops to riso to «another class, and this is the essence cf the hatred 
against them. It is becunuse ¢losses have always boon se obscured in this country , 
because white labor has alwuys hoped te 6senze its fate, that white labor does nct line 
up beside its colored brotners, but jcins in the nue and cry against then. 


What we propose to cope with lynching is that the direction cf ths lynciings be 
changed. “c propose the lynching ¢f thelynchers of the Negrces ind poor toilers. The 
lynchings are now inflicted on the peer and deowntredden, on tho instigaticn the of the 
property elencnts of socicty, aided and abetted in mast cases by the local cfficers of 
the law. We fool tient one woll-organized lynching cr flogging carried out in the cpp- 
osite directicn would ds more t« curb lynching than a hundred laws. Facts speak louder 
then ink arranged cn papor, bound in clith or leather and collecting dust on the shelve 
of the archives of Congress. The lynching bill is likely tc be a dead lottcr, like so 
nuch othor well-meaning legislaticn, but the formation cf defense groups can grow into 
& mighty moveticnt whereby the poor toilers of the country can assert thensclves. 


A colored friend with whom I discuescsd the anti-lynching bill described the 
advice he had received fron his older relatives as a young nan frcwing up in the South 
"You know whet the customs are denw hore", they told hin. %4nd we cdvise you to get out 
But if you stay, remember this, if you hear a mob is coming to get you, don't you run 
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to the woods or hide behind c rain barrel. You get yourself a gun and shoct and keep 
cn shooting until thoy hit ycu." Here is an instinctive reaction, founded on experi- 
ence, that is very sound, except that the resistance nust be an organized one by 
many peo;lo af it is to be effective. Let the Negrees realize they have power if 
they will get togethcsr and use it. Not humanitarian weéjing over lynching nor dead 
letter bills will curb it, but only a show of force by the Negroes and other poor 
toilers tnomselvos will lessen the lynciing atrocities. 
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FASCIST PROTOTYPES 3 (Cgnoluded) 


In England ,ts0, rbout the ;iiddle' of the 19th century, the Catholics developed 
a social «ction tiovciient, under the leadership of Bishop Manning. This was, of course, 
Suppléuentary to. the Protestant Christian Socialism of Maurice and Kyngstéy, a nd was 
crcéated fron the sane milieu. 


Bishop Manning pretended to be greatly contemptuous of the "talking nil" sat 
Westiinster and daclared his politics were socinl politics. Labur was the cause of 
wealth and wes a state of dicnity. As such, labor was entitled net only to the rights 
of property but to the rights of liberty and to the raght to protect itself Manning 
recognized the right to striks, "as. frequently the only weapon in the hands of the 
workers strong encugh: to reluke the despotism of capital." (G.P.Meantce:The Social 
Catholic Movement .in Great Brit-in,p.28) 


The outbursts of Nanning were mere radical then those cf the Catholics in 
Eurcps. The C tholic Church in Great Britain was sucn an insignificant minority that 
it had tc use “ore radical phrases’ t win pojularity. Thus Manning talked of the right 
to strike, soiething which was cerefully dénounced in the Catholic circles on the 
Gontinent. J.1so, in England the strike was far reneved from revclution, while on the 
Continent strixes were tos often connectsd with threats against the State, which it- 
self might be Catholic. Meanning had not the idchtical concern in the protection cf 
the anti-Catholic.State in Great Brifitin that the Citholics had in Euroye. 


The social C,tholic wovenent did net develcp very strongly in England, not 
only because it could sot win ths sympathy cf the ruling groups who were strongly 
dominated by Lyberalisn and did not bolicve rcvotuticon was near. On the cther hand, 
the soeial Catholics could not becdné popular with the British workers. In recent 
years the Cxtholic Social Guild did its utnost te bresk the 1925 general strike of 
British labcr. 


Connected with the theoriés of thé social © thclic movement was the Guild 
Sccialist grouping that arose in Great Britain. The extrome Right Wing of this hodge- 
pdge group was represented by A.J.Penty who was a disciple of the Secial Catholics. 
To Ponty the M.ddle Ages was one «f real cnlightenuent and he actually believed that 
society could and should put the clock buck to resore those model times,(4.J.Penty, 

4 Gyildsnan's [ nterpretation of Hysotryp 298) The materialist conceptioh was one- 
sided and the Se aaes of. class war utterly false. Christianity woudd restore the sense 
of brotherhood and bring back the guilds each with its "just price." Tho great evil oj 
mankind was cap talism. By a return to the Cathelic Church and to the nediaeval view 
of reciprocal rights and duties, by throwing overboard modern intellectualism, by con 
centrating on the revival ofa proppeorous peasantry, Enghand would again be restored 
te her former virility. 


I joustriali sn had brought in a standard cf amunkktx. quantity. Penty wanted to 
return tO the standard of quality. (A.J.Penty: Means and Endspp82-82) By no means was 
the present any progress over the pcst. We gust return again to a progran besed on th 
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ding fs ‘Penty, WWetcriclist Co unis: is . contradicticn in ters. C,miuun- 
tial ideas, It is only pessible with people who j.ut spiritual taings first! 
Guilds ana the Sceisl Cris is,>.77) And j:gainst the thecry f»Bslshevisn, 

; ‘as a haticn inte « uechanisu of robots nd idolizes mechinery, Penty 

pi Sus back to he 21d dys of crafts and handicrafts. His program called fer 
ticn of industry, naticnal self-sufficicney, « ru julsteG industry end the revival 
agriculture. Especially this last was important since if BSnglenad was to grow kx its 
n food sa.ly, it would not nesd a big navy; the present nwy wes 2 proof thet free 
ude was not the support of pamifisii,: butoled- to were 


The only sltcrnative to Marxism was a return t. the Urinciz;les cf Christianity. 
One must recognize human nature as it is, and thus respect the eternity of private 
p Troperty, but wuile adeesting self-interost as 2. fact, society tiust put a fence 
arcund it. This w s the princijle of the guilds in the Mi, dele 4ees whore prices and 
wages were fixed and property hettoer distrivsuted. 
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The rozctionary jlens of theses Guild Secinlists cun be séen in Penty's progran 
caofling- fer @ restricticn of the use sf acciinery where it conflicts with the needs of 
personality. Tne application cf vechinery cresting econcesic disorder by unemploynent 
ehould bs prevented as conflictin® with the mzms= claims of tue ercefts and arts. No 
Cverpreducticn should be telersted. Bnglencé should retuen to the thocry of the small 
workshop. 


Dm ust iis steneo Oi tle “resnizg tion of guilds taking’ in ell enjleyes, and in is 
its idea sf sscicl resrcnsibility and regulation, the Guild Socialists showed how 
closely they stenned fron the renantic foeudslist school of Carlyle. “t the same tine 
in their cenands fir a self-sufficicnt nations ond empire they could easily becone the 
ocls of no‘lern i-tperialist industry. 4s tne Guild Socinlist moverent died out their 
thesrics were particlly taken over by tne Fascists, witn the prinary difference thet, 
whereas, ns was usual for the renctiunist bef-re the wir, the G,ildsman had appoulkzed 
for peaceful nctnods, thc. Fascis ts envisaved the renlizaticn of Guilds through viclence 


Once of the contributiens of ths Guild Sociclists was tc insist upon tho abdclitin 
of the territorial parlianent and the establishuent cf « State reppesonted by oocupatic 
organized in guilis and corporations. Ry the Right Wing this theory was interpreted 
Similarly tc the Fascist practice. Te the Left Ving, however, it appeared as a policy 
tiore revelutionary than that of tne oticr Socinlists since it lookec like "solf-gevern- 
ment in industry". The Left Wing was particulsrly active in the trade union novenent, 


but sccn becane split on ths qusstion of ths future relationship of the muxxaksxaxgux- 
kuaxkian werkers' organizations t» the State. 


Hobson, cone of the lecders, hold t= the view that the State was to held the 
final aithority over industrial affairs und wceuld bo the swner of the toold of prod- 
uction, handing theri over to the guilds as trustoes, but remaining the final court of 
@ peal. The State would still have ths power to tcx. This thoory ws opposed to the 
guild-cormuns theory of Cole, who denied seversignty to the State and would nove ta 
local and regional coriunes under the workers control. 


In this respect Cole :csed es = harbinger for the British trade union movenen: 
wich, right after ie war throughk the Miners' Federation of Great Britain, had put 
forward « doran2 for the erection of a Miners’ Council te be eonposed half of workers' 


bites rine a nas Seton more an eae Blow me basic proceas ines aries Wing of 
the Guild Socialists. . rr Ay | 


The Cole group of the Guild Socialists had steadfastly countered the collectiv- 4 
ism of those who demanded that the industries should be run by civil service and be 
nationalized. Instead, Cole called for self-government in industry and for an indust- 
rial government to be based on the direct representation of the workers. The Guild 
Socialist advocated "that the State should acquire the ownership of industry, but 
should hand over its administration, under a charter, to a Guild composed of the whole ~ 
body of workers engaged in it." (G.D.H.Cole: Modern Theories and Forms of Industrial 
Organization, p 66) 


Here, then, was a modern question which had been opencd up by the Guild Social- 
ists:Should the workers of cach particular industry be theones to administer that ind- 
ustry, or should the State as a whole take charge? The decentralized system proposed 
by Cole was not far from that advocated by the Communist Anarchists of Italy. On the 
other hand, the whotce Socialist movement previously had urged the nationalization of 
industry, the workers controlling it through their control of the State. When the 
revolution broke out in Russi: the 1920 conference of the Guild Socialists welcomed — 
the Soviet system, but would uot bind themselves to the Russian formulas. The Soviet 
System, indced, was a distinct ropudiation of the idea that each set of workers would 
Control their own factory and their own industry. The workers controlled all through 
their S,ate. ; 


ee 


In. their controversiss wka with the opportunist Soeialists who called for nat- 
jonalization of industry, however, it cannot bo said that the Gyild Socialists were 
worse than the others. It is trues that the nationalization of industry is the devel- 
opment of State capitalism, which in turn brings all the contradictions of society to 
& head and paves the way for the new sccisl order. But it is extremely questionable 
wjether it is the function of the Sociulists to: bolster up the autiority of the sca pita 
alist State by advoceting today such measures as mationalization of industry, even 
though the Socia lists tack on ths additional demand of "workers' control" or "demo- 
cratic management." Those very Socialists who have so warmly advocated the nationaliz- 
ation of industry havs invariably turned out to be counter-revolutionists in the period 
of active labor strug,lé. Espeeinlly opportunist was the joining of the idea of nation- 
alization to the belief in the perpetuation of the parliamentary State as the finest 
6xpression of pure democracy. 


The Icft Wing Guild Socialists also cdvocated thé reorganization of the unions 
on an industrial basis and the abolition of craft unionism. While they would not 
¢ndorsc the militancy of the shop-steward movement thst arose after the war, they did 
not disapprove of thst form of organization. The workers must found their own unions 
for the control of industry and the estiblishment of industrial democracy. Howeyer, 
Cole did not belicve in direct action, while Hobson wanted to buy out capitalism. 


On the whole the literary guildsmen of the Left Wing who found it so convenient 
to unite with tho Catholic renctionists of the Penty school, played a very slight part 
in influencing tha lavsar movement. After the war their views diced out. 
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' us to believe that such = mass of facts could haves been memorized, that cll of the 
_ dofendents had rehearsed their parts together and that they would be willing to do so 
at the behest of tne G.P.U. If it be assumed that their confessions were all faise 
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peau sn by estimony has induced so 
pee Crone Reflection causes us to ask the 
asis truth ean there be in the charges, s0 6laborately 
rag picced together? Is it possible that all the defendents 
terial handed them by the G.P.U.? Cortainly, one thing is clear, the 
1 by the 17 defendents gocs into a mass of detailed evidence that to the 
" would be most persuasive. 


1d have icebaivee of ne actions to which a ree had Sactetroe Yot the confessions 
o dctsiled and Complete that we must a lso declare that it is most diffitult for 


does it not assumes that we are ne longer dealing with men of character but compietely 
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breken down heecks® And if we hoe such missrable creatures before us, can it not hs 
possible that they could be «etu-lly guilty of the things to which they confessed 


Let us stop 2 moment on the parsonnel of those tried. It is true that they were 
revolutioncrics in the days of Lesin but several other things ure also true. First, 
taese men were intcllectucls who for the greater part of thcir lives mide their living 
from the party. Such intellectuals can be broken down by great pressure of the Stalin- 
ist apporatus W here the intellectual is fused with the uasses and <bsorbed in their 
struggles hs can mcke « contribution of grent value. But where he is divorced fron the 
masses for any length of timc, then it is not so hard for hin to revert to type, to 
take on petty bourgeois charactcristics of op,ortunism,of adventurisa, The fact is 
that the intellectuals placed on trial had for years been Baier cae from the masscs,had 
not engaged in the class struggle directly against capitclism, hod lived a soft and 
easy lifc. 


The second point to remomber is that all of them had already capitulatad to Btaol- 
inism.This, to a genuine revolutionary is decisive. It means that in his own cyes the 
person in.question has lost his character, has sold himself for imucdiate safety cond 
comforts. To such intellectuals, the loss of self-respect brings with it a loss of 
integrity and stability. Now ons no longer knows jast what to expect. The barriers of 
character ones broken down, a flood of porfidious actions is let loose which are hard 
to anticipats. 


The history of tiiese very creatures put on trial forms a good illustration of 
this point. They had eapitulated to Stalinisri, to nationalism, to cnauvinisn, to count- 


er-revolution. Having gone that far, is there any limit to which they can now hot g0? 


Stalin holds them hostage and his them completely in his hands. They in their inner 
Souls try to justify their position by declaring that they have not really ccpitulated 
4t bottom, that they are really Trotskyists but cre only waiting their chance to bring 
their old principles to lifc, But Stalin isno fool. He knows full well thathe has to 


deal with swindling former revolutionists turned counter-revolutionary cowards. He 


_ knows whet to expect and with oriental patience waits for his chance to trap them in 


their secret moves of double-bookkceping. 


_ What is the lesson of all this? Is it not clear that the Radeks and Pic.tokovs 
began their treacherous, treasonable course, not when they becane Trotskyists, but at 
the toment they declared they had become convinced of Stalinism, while at the sane tin 
they carried on Ge Pieebookkeensne with themselves and with cll e499 members of the 
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thi not ih on Rix er of vile Stalinist ¢ ayparayue?” rae ah age 
The indictment agcinst theso unfortunate ereaturos as tlares that their progré 

was one where they called for the eduissioaor private capital in the U. Sasaae whe eo 

they <dvocated the dissolution of the collective ferns; the liquidation of tHe ‘State 

farns, the leasing of Soviet enterprises to foreign eapteid ate granting khaxmm erect — 

concessions in industry and teritory. They are further indicted «as assassins, aS 

wreekers, as terorists, as agents of fascism and Japanese nilitarisn. a coker 


Ws hav @ said before thet it wes most difficult for us to believe that wen of 
50 years training in the revolutioner iiovensnt couldhave been guilty of these actions, — 
but since these pcople hsvc conicssed to then, can we disbelieve them? Shall we say 
that they were afreid of their lives’ But thsy knew they would be shot anyway. And — 
besides peopls afraid of thcir lives, 2re no longer revolutionists and ure capable of 
doing anything under prcssure No revolutionists con havs any confidence in these hacks 
and brokcn down intellectuals who have been placed on trial. 


It is quite possible that sore of then advocated the liquid:tion of the State 
ferns. HY SHOULD THEY NOT HAVE REACHED TiIS POSITION HEN STALIN HISE"“F HAS REACHED 
fils POSITION? The news nas just recched us that tho state farus, the pride and foy of 
tne Loninists in the past, a:vebesn ordered liquidated to give way to the collectives. 
This seans that the Soviet industry yives way to the seni-private joint stock company 
waich tao collective can ré:uily become, It ueans. thet the agricultural proletariat 
Sue way to the psasant. It ricms taat the sociclist sector of Soviet economy gives | 

way to the private property sector, iors agcinu we ses the transition to capitalism 
thet Stalin is prepering for us. 
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The point is that if the officicl apparatus was uoving in this direction {t was 
quite possible for the brokén down hacks to hxve taken this position also. But now far 
hore important than tie views of « few intellectuals is tne fact that Stalin has used 
the trial to cover up the fact of his own capitulation, of his own retreat in thecoun- 
tryside towards the Kylek, the ponsant, the capitalist werket. STALINISM IS GUILTY OF 
THE VERY THINGS THE D3FENDENTS ARS CHARGED ‘ITH,NAMBLY THE DISSOLUTION OF THE STATE 
FARMCS,WITH THIS DIFFERENCE THAT JEERBA :S TIES DEFENDENTS ARE CHARGED WiTli ONLY SECRETLY 
ADVOCATING THIS CHANGE STALIN HAS ACTUALLY PUT ITSNTO EFFECT. 


To thenaive Westerner unused to bhis oriental trickery of the Djugashvilis 
(Stalins) it might be :skcd how cnn it be that the Stalins ean kill the defendents 
and yet take on the slleged progran of the defendents? Yet is thisnot an excellent 
way for Stalin through the trizl to throw ths ucsses off the scent of his own c.ctions? 
Having exceuted those who he declarcd were guilty of treason for advocating the disso- 
lution of the State farms, Stalin en now go ahecd and actuclly liquidate these State 
farns without “ny one thinking this great chnuupion of the workers to be guilty of this 
treason hi-iself. 


If now we are on the right track in our reasoning, then we can afford to drop 
fron sight the miserable defendents for « muouent and concentrate oa the fearsoue mot- 
ives and tricks of our Georgian Djugashvili. It will be noted th-t in the foruer trial, 
Zinovicv and Kamenev and the others then executed were tried for treason, part of whioh 
consisted in their prograa to terminate the soviet form of governnent and bring in r 
another political forn of governucnt. The sane charge, incidentallf, is raised at the 
Radek tricl. But it is very interesting to note that before ths tricl and efter the - 
trial there was carried through by Stalin hiiisolf the very treasonable point for which | 
the defendents had beon killed, neuely 2 change in the politié«l forn of governnent in ; 
which the Svoiscts were annihilsted «nd bourgeois forms of detiocracy set up. Let us be 
vory clear on this point. Charging Zinoviev and Kanenev with wanting to change the — 
Boviet form og governuent, innedietely after the trial a new constitution wes effected 
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“eriues in ey gine Russia upon an eee of the eta dcfendents. 
envy industry greatly lagged behind the estimates of the Five Year Plen? How 
; to blanus Pistokov and lewe Ordjonokidzie and Stalin blaneless. Has the organ- 
i ef the railroads bee conducted in scandalous fashion? How easy to put the 
onsibility on Lifschitz and others. Heys hundreds of workers bcen nurdered by 
alinist burs as oe Trotskysis#tonblane 


Here we must note a startling point of difference between the forner trials of 


saboteurs and wreckers and thelist ons. In previous cases the viilla ins were Czar- 


ee 


] 
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ist officers, bourgeois agents and disgruntled professionals. Today it sesns these 
6lements ere no longer charged with sabotage, hut only prominent leaders of the 
Party (!) wo are opposed to Staelin ($0.) Thus the trials further protcct the bureau- 


eratic speciclist and further indict the Co::nunist Party. 


and if the spscinlist is such *. fine loyal fellow and the former réevolutionists 
So téribls, why not bring in noresspecialists from the outside? Why not lease Soviet 
factories to then? Neither peasants nor bureaucrats will @ject, especially as war ts 
neéur and the danage done by worker-coununists must be repaired? 


We must ask ourselves also wnsther there is anything in Trotskyisn as now 
preached by Trotsky and with which we violently disagree which could lend itself to 
justifying the recent trial. all his life rotsky hes fought the ideas with which 


Stalin now charges hi: and wishes to execute him for, While Stalin was isolating the 
Soviet Union and moving towards eccpitclisn, Trotsky had taken the leading role in 


fighting Stalin's plicies which went so fur as actually to work with Fascism as in 
the selling of oil to Italy during the Ethiopian war. 


There arg, none the less, several points espoused by Trotsky that wan bear 
& nalysis in this connection. First there is the theory that to renove St¢talinisn 
there is necessary not civil war but "police action . It is possible that to broken 
down desperate types "police action" could mean individual assassination. But no 
Trotskyist ever stood for such ancrchist action. The C.L.S. has firnly agreed to the 
viewpoint that civil war wes not needed to remove S,alinisn, since Russia was still 
a Workers State But the ©.L.S. has clwoys been careful to point out that this "policc 
action" will be carried through by the mass of proletarians themselves and will be tix 
Culmination of - long process of mass actions and not a tiny conspiracy. 


Today Stalin fears assassination tore than anything else - and rightly so. He 
knows the workers are beconing increasingly discontented while the bureaucrats grow 
stronger Both sidos want to disposc of him. He knows too that in tine of war, the 
enemy will ianake every effort to remove hin, since he has dsstroyed the other old 
leaders and now stands alone. This fear of assassination causes Stalin to invent the 
charge of assassination against’ Trotsky and all oppositionists. But by his reign of 
torror, Stalin only BeosnPMetes: those conditions that will finally lead to the succes 

of the assassin. 
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The second point which Trotsky has recently espoused is his theory that Stalinism 
is Nenapartism and that Thermidor has been completed. Long ago we pointed out the 1 
dangerous implications of such a theory (Class Struggle, October,1935); that it con- 
fused the Soviet Union with capitalism, that it was bound to lead to a counter-revolu- : 
tionary course. With such a theory it is quite possible for people to commit the deeds — 
charged by Stalin. | 


But the main point to understand is that Stalin is not fighting degenerato Trét- . 
skyism so much as he is fighting against the rise of the Fourth International. Trotsky- 
ism is no longer a menace; the genuine Fourth International, which will repudiate the 
Trotskyists' entrance into the Socialist parties, will condemn their theory of Bona- 
partism and their clicque methods of organization, is a menace. 


It is the Fourth International that throws its shadow in Spain, in france, in 
Russia. The Fourth International mean s tnsextension of the Workd Revolution, the end 
of Stalinism. 


In his fight agbinst Trotskyism, Stalin leans upon capitalist elements and has 
as his real purpose the prevention of the Fourth International. In his defense against 
Stalin, Trotsky also leans on bourgeois Kiberal elements of the Right Wing and has as 
his result the demoralization of the movement for the Fourth International .We say to 
hell with both bankrupts. Long live the Fourth International ! 


oR eS tel ae 


"GOOD NEIGHBORISM" 


(Roosevelt in Latin America) 


When Roosevelt came into power in 1933, the Latin American people believed they 
would have a "New Deal" in their relations with the ¥.S. The new President had announa- 
ed that ne would try to bring his country and the republics to the south of the Rio 
Grande into a closer friendship, adopting a policy of mutual respect and rapproche- 
ment that he himself called the "Good Neighbor " policy 


Our countries saw thse withdrawal of ths marines that had been stationed for 
many years in Nicaragua and Haiti. We were assured that there would be no intervention 
in Cuba and saw that even the famous Platt Amendment which gave the U.S. the right to 
intervene had bsen blotted out forever from the Cuban constitution. Besides thax we 
observed that the Monroe Doctrine was not mentioned, leaving the impression that it 
also had been buried forever. 


Of course, the policy of "Good Ncighborism" was highly praised among the govern- 
ing circles in South Amcrica. for manyold stylo politicans the U.S. had at last begun 
to understand what should be its true attitude and to take the place of elder brother 
towards thom. For others, including some that had struggled beforc against North Amer- 
ican penetration, Yankce Imperialism no longer existed and should be thought of now 
Simply as a thing of the past. And finally, thers wore those who proclaimed that Latin 
America now had its best friend in the U.S. in the view of Japanese enoroachment. 


Of course the working class of Latin America never held these innocent or inter- 
ested opinions. And notwithstanding the propaganda made by the capitalistic press 
mostly in possession of or under the control of that vcry same Yankee Imperialism, the 
toilers soon understood that the new attitude of North Amorica was only a changes of 
front. It was the abandonment of the barbarous ,primitive methods of "Dollar Diplomacy 
and the "Big Stick" for the adoption of a more gentle,refined method. Owing to the dri-. 
of other imporialisms the U.S. had to change its procedure in order to resist its 
English and Japanese rivals. 
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| The old North American policy had aroused an onormous resistance in Latin Awerica, 
; erosting an anti-Yank.c atmosphere which was most unfsvorablo to the commorical inter- 
- ests of the U.S. Hencc it was neccssary to destroy that sentiment, adopting a now for- 
} Gign policy, which is theone now being followed. But does the policy of the "Good 
Ncoighbor" signify the disappearance of North American imperialism? Quite tne contrary. 
It is easy to understand that today the U.S. docs not necd to maintain troops to guard 
hor interests in the Central Amcrican Ropublics. In the face of ths growing popular 
discontsnt ,the best ellics of the U.S. are the local bureaucracy.Now moro than ever, 
the hative bureaucrats focl themsalves at ono with. the imperialistic forces, in the 
presence of the grave wenace taat the growing of a revolutionary consciousness auong 
the Carribean proletariat constitutes for their privilegss. The troops therefore are 
replaced by lowal regiments, instracted by North Anerican officers end ready to put 
down the strikes or any movement that might endanger the interests of Wall Strect. 
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As for the abandonment of the right to intervene in Cube which the Platt Amend- 
ment nad conceded, it is evident, also , that this is nothing mors than an offective 
gesture, a paper modification , since with or without the Platt Amondment the U.S% will 

intervene in Cuba to defend its financial interests as soon as these cre menaccd, Wo 
have already seen that on account of the revolutionary movements that followed the fall 
of Machado a large Yankes flect was anchored in front of Habana,roady for any omergency. 
Neither is it possible to say that the activitics of Yankee I porialism in South Ainerioa 
have diminished with the "Good Neighbor" policy. ! 


If anything, thore is ~ genersl intensification of activity in the new period. 
Apart from the Chaco war, protoked by the cntagonism with the British interests, we seo 
how the dominion of the U.S. goss spreading over all the Pacific nations. It has ob- 
tained tremendous conegossions in ths new commercicl treaties signed witn our countries, 
like the agrcement with Brazil and Cuba, 2s well as the intensification of the strugglc 
to drive out her English rival from the River Plate, the most coveted South American 
market. 

The new foreign policy of the J.S. conscoquently is no more than o modification 
of the former imperialistic proceedings that are now made more dangerous and more uaud- 
acious, hiding bchind the makk of "Good Neighborism". 


It was following tne goncral line of that policy that Presidcnt Roosevelt at the 
beginning of last year personally ssnt out his invitstion to o11 the Latin American 
countries to mest in «a Peace Confcrance to take place in Byenos Aires. The gakm pur- 
pose was vaguely celcbratsd with lyric cagsrness by the pacifists. The prgram was to 
be determined before the general accsptance of ths governments that had been invited. 
At this insinusation Washington started to recoive fivorable answers from the Latin 
American countries. Like docitéS lambs all were ready to follow the road that tnoir 
shepherds indicated, and mest together in the shecpfold that was being prppared for 
them in Buenos Aires, where they would bleat to the tune he gave out. 


The meeting was held in this city with ths greatest publicity and in the pres- 
ence of high officials of the U.S. The preparations were long and the program timorous 
but complete. Everything head veen thought of to be able to hold the assembly - svery- 
thing, except tho opinion of thepublic. For in reality the people of South America did 
not understand,nor haves they yet coms to understand, the moaning of the conference in 
Buenos Aires. It can well be said that seldom has a mesting of this nature been held 
before such great indifference and incomprehension of the people. 


The offairs of Spain havo attracted the attention of South America in such a 
way that the IntenAmerican Conference merely took them by surprise. President Roosevel 
arrived in Buenos Aircs as if fallen from the sky, and the reception which awaited hin. 
in spite of all the capitalist papers have said about it, was cold and inferior comp- 
ored with those given to other high officials who have come to Buenos Aires lately, 
including President Vargas of Brazil in 1935. Besides, the working class was not pros- 
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ent at this reception where siost of tie people gathered out of curiosity. Of course 
when the President of the U.S. drove through the city it was always through the aris- 
tocratic districts, where the capitalist ladies wore ready to throw him flowers. 


The conference wes opened by President Roosevelt with a speech in which he cest- 
igated all the countries who taxod their economy in the nanufscture of armaments,al- 
though it is well known that the U.©. is among the nations that ore re-arning theri- 
szlves at a great rate today, Tle purpose of the conferences was clearly stated: x) es 
maintain the ordor that exists at present in South america and provide against any 
alterations of peace that could result.from movements and strikes of the working class 
on ths continent. b) to create a neutrality pact and draw tc the side of the U.S. all 
the Latin Ancrican republics in case of war, «nd to secure exclusively the use of taeir 
raw materinls in that case. c) to consolidsts tne empire of #211 Street over the contin- 
ent and try to dislodge its imp:rinalistic rivels of Europe and 4sia. 


Seventy schemes were dispatched in 20 days by the six deputies marking a4 record 
of cctivity in tho confersnes. But while mountains of papers were being piled up with 
the conventions, rosolutions, discourses, 6tc., ths conflict between B,livia and 
Paraguay still rencincd cond continued to remain. 


The first importaiit point des stormined in Bysnos Aires was the agreement signed for 
the maintenance of the status quo in the Western Terisphere. This new pact in which 
the dictatorial as well is ths so-cilled "democratic" governments participated on 
6qual terms is nothing sordthen an agrécment of cooperation for mutual help to main- 
tain the existing expboitation of thé working classes in Lztin Anerice, to prevent any 
uprising of the masses «nd to insure the privileges of the local capitalists and the 
benefits of the inperialist invasion in our country. 


In 1934 Argentine and Brazil signed c treaty to help 6ach other mutually in case 
of an armed rebellion that might endenger the existing pnstitutions. At the beginning 
of 1936, all the reactionary papers in South 4:.6rica stirred up public opinion avout 
the necessity of forming 2 continental anti-iasrxist alliance to prevent the propagation 
of the revolutionary spirit among the working class, such es had boen minifested in 
the uprising of Noverb«r 1935 in Brezil and in the great strikes in Argentine and Chile 
in January 1936. In case of an alteration of the peace how is this mutual help to be 
reconciled with the additionel agroment in which ths nations of the Yestern hemisphere 
promise not to intsrvene in each others! uffsirs’ Does this mean that the U.S. renounces 
definitively the chance to intervene in the L.tin 4:cricxn countries? Of course not, 
Only from now on ths loecnl ae eee , fecling thonsslves more and more united with 
the impsrialistic intcrests aginst ths working cles in their respective countrics, in 
cass of these retelling they: would oblige the .&. to intervene to maintrin peace 
upon the solicitation of the Latin Anerican governmsnts and net upon the initiative of 
the U.S, 

The othcr importcnt point of the resotutions of Buenos Afircs is the one referrin, 
ing to the cenvention of neutrality. by which they try to tie the 4atin “nericans to 
ths U.S, in case of war, attempting to secure for theuselves exclusively the raw net- 
crials , ut the cost of the opponcnts of the U.S. But when discussing this sgresent, 
contrary to what had occurred in the preccdcing cue, ut once through the Argentine, 
England protested that sha did not seccpt the agrecucnt as obligxtory and reserved the 
right of ths confiscation of food stuffs which hip,en to be tie sols 6xports from our 
country. and which are indispéns:bdle to the United Kingdom in the evént of war. So that 
the success of the United States was not couplets and this rust surely heave been the 
basic reason which determined then to leave -the.oreatiou of a League of Anariosn ‘Nation 
as projected by ths White House, to the confcrence of Lina in 1938. 


As for tho custous arrangeients and the reduction of tariffs, no more wes dons in 
Buenos Airocs than to follow ths road designated by the conferonoe of Montevideo in 
1933, trying to preserve the South American market for the U.S. at the expense of its 
Asiatio and Ruropean rivals. ac, 
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f iba st ace (adele of pelea: Mr. pa eae winner of tHe N abel 
ited inane to ne to sabeeneaii ener the asseubly of the League of Nations, 


a on ne Sea pana; Japan on Genmany have also appeared as ene and 
are invading South America with their products. Germany has succeeded in dislodging 
the U.S. from its prominent place in the Brazilian markst. 


4 Thersfore the I,terAmerican Peace Conferences which provoked so much praise fron 
. the Hearst papers as well as from L'Humanité (the French Stalinist paper) is no more 
_ than another cf the Yankee Imperialist farces to confirm its positions. And our people 
have understood it more and wore notwithstanding that the intcrestcd press wants them 
to believe the contrary and to accept as sincere the famous "Good Neighborism" of 
Roosevelt which is nothing more than a new Monroeism. The working masses of South 
Am6rica know that there cannot be a permanent psace on the continent while they are 
being exploited, and that the only war which Latin America can have is not with extra- 
continental countries as the law of neutrality woted by Washington scems to believe 
but against the United States itsslf to free our people from the oppressive influence 
of its imporialisn. 
QUEBRAC HO 
Buenos Aires, 1937. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ILLINOIS WORKSRS ALLIANCE 
l. The Illinois State-Wids Conference on Unemployment and Relief. 


On March 7th in Chicago thers took place an Illinois State-Wide Gonferéence on 
unsmployment and rslief. The purposs of this conference was to support a permanent 
program of lé@gislation to be enacted in Springfield and was one of a series of region~ 
al meetings held all over the country by the Workers “Alliance of Smerica, 


Ths confercnee, therefore, from the start was restricted only to legisl<«tive pro- 
osals. No real action or demonstration was -even to be whispercd about. To ensure the 
_‘thorougnly legal and sorvile character of the meeting State Relief officials wers in- 
vited to oxplain the activity of the government on the workers' behalf. These gentle- 
men took up most of the time, very little being lsft for reports and discussions fron 
the Alliance members. 

Not a single bona-fide union of actual productive workers sent a delegate to the 
conference. After so many years of activity, the leadership of the Illinois Workers 
Alliance exposed themselvss as completely isolated from the trade unions and working 
population. Of the 135 delegates, 84 came from the I.W:A., of whom 67 were from Cook 
County. Only 5 locals outside Chicago sent delegates. Eleven delegates came from 5 
"unions" of social workers,artists 2nd similar elements; 14 delegatcs cane from 3 
churches and fratcrnal bodies; 11 dclegates came frou 4 political groups (Communist 
Party,Socialist Party, Lavor Party, Communist League of Strugsle) end 4 were miscel- 
laneous delegates. 


on or « Bo yy, : 
lars per month. “Ho ‘Raid tted that cher sum Ri a vests inadequate and said $e i b 
10 million monthly or 120 million yearly. ie ra ao His 2+ vonage 


Comrade Weisbord then rose to ask a question and showed, amid great applause 
Federal boards had ropeatedly sstimated the bare mimimum needed for the average fan 
to bo $1000 annually. This would total abo ut 175,000 million dollars annually for the 
number now on rolicf, How did it’ come about that the highost dreams of anothcr Federal 
dopartment reached only 120 million or 50 million less than the bare minimum declared 4 
by physicians a nd economists to be absolutely essential for health? Mr. Martini ad- 
mitted he was stumped <nd could not agswer, ite 


Interesting too were Mr, Martins "2 adnissions that the large private corporation: 
were not drawing their recently hired employca from the relief lists. He also dcclared 
that no longer would new men, except skilled workers who had to preserve their skill, q 
bs put on W.P.A. This snowed two things: First that the government was trying to so per- i 
ate the skilled from the unskillcd and second that the W.P.A. was being gradually erat q 
solved. | 

Mr. Martini also admitted the chaos in the relief administration. Since Jyly 
1936 the relicf was being administered by 1,454 local relief units in the State of 
Illinois. Bach unit was handing out different relief, inwny places woefully inade- 
quate. Soma places refused to tax theuselves so as to receive tieir State quota. Others 
had depleted treasuries. Of the largo amounts collected by the 3% sales tax only one 
third went for relief purposes, the other two thrids being diverted by the poiiticians. 
The result of this situation was extreme chaos. In soms counties relief amounted to 
but 7¢ per day por person. On others there wes great staff fluctuation of relief workers, 


The remedy of cll this to Mr. Martini as weli as to the I.W.A, officials was to 
sot up pormanent inachinery, since uncmployment ust now be considered a permanent thing 
- and to have an adequate staff of well-paid relief clerks controlled by a central ad- 
ministration all of whom would be pormanéntly employed to give rblief. 
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It was very clear how closcly I.7.A. officials were in agreement with Mr. iertse 
ini. The chairman "retranslated" questions of hostile delegates so as to take the sting © 
out of them and tried his bost to show the I.W.A. wanted to cooporate with the capital- 
ist state as much as possible. The rank and file dolegates however, were clearly hos- 
tile to the whole relief set-up But the whole set-up of the conference was so arranged 
that the dslegates could not discusss policy but only ask questions of government hire- 
lings. 

Assuming "relief" was now to bs a permanent mattcr, there was registered no pro- 
test against a system that doomed millions of people to such a permanent outlook, where 
they would be permanently in a relicf swamp, pormanently State pan-handlers and politi- 
cian suckers, permanently on tho verge of starvation and destitution, permanently div- 
orced from the productive proccss of the nation and from the factories which they thon- 
sclves had built. Is it any wondcr that the unions shied away from the conference? What 
a "permanent " outlook to iiave! Only Socialist and Stalinist social workers could have 
conceived.it. | 

This whole servils progran was challenged by the C jmmunist League of pete 
Supported by several I.%.A. locals. 


The official program was: 
1.Placcing the Unemployment relicf on a state basis and state responsibility 
wita federal subsidies when needed. 
2. Adoption of a State Works Program to supplement the Bodereal Prograi, and 7 
union wa ges on all such jobs. 
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Teague Bristeakere in opposition presentcd the following resolution; 


OF ea pent ity In those seven 
ee a iahes. SHELatE Al has Baten itself utterly bankrupt, unadle to 
bettcr than throw the willions ofunciiployed onto the uercies of the State 
surn has degraded ther to the level of paupers and placed them on a2 stcarve- 


Today we aru faced with « fierce pre-war boom, end tie factories, tills, mines 
other productive units aro reaching 1929 levels again. (It seems the vosses can 
nd their sabotage only whan they plan war: the rusting of individuel factories and 
nen then to give way to sass destruction). But still the sany millions of workers 
thrown out at the boginning of tas crisis rerain divorced fron production. Evidently 
he unemployed are to be beatsn into uncmploysbles and unde permanent outcasts; «t the 
seuG tine thebosses sre laying tic bisis for aew lay-offs and néw-crises in the 
future. 
3. The State Projects arc no substituts for the regular productive cmuployment for 
which the workers have bsen trvined. Msn who ars tsdlors or woenvers or other factory 
workers have been put to work digging ditches or pickcing papors from ths purks or 
| similar activity in the courss of wiich they have begun to loss their old training 
‘and cnpacity to work so as to find it even nore difficult than ever to get work in 
“privete industry. Thinks to the Government's policy of carefully protecting the inter- 
G@st of privets industry, no projects ars allowed to compete with the capitalists who 
hog for themselves :.11 ths essential productive activitics of thenation. 


—- 


4 This Statc Yids Conforence on Unonmploynent and Rblicf Nceds denends that the fact- 
ories now be opened to the unomploysd. Ve densid (1) Tast no employer shall have the 
right to @ismiss any worker frou the job. (2) Those who nave besn locked out must be 
reinstated and places found for tien to work. (3) Tne hours sust be imuediately 
shortened to «sllow 211 to work; tne pay must ‘be r.ised to give «ll a decent standard 
of living. (4) The war nouses “nd rescrve supplies of the nition must be opened tito 
the hungry. 

5S. Tho sabotage and dos-in-ths-viinger «attitudes of the profit mongering scmployersa nust 
be brushed aside. If they can't run ths factorics, give constructive work and plenty 
Lorsiel 4, they must wcke way for the control of the worksrs. Boss control neans cortin- 
ued stervation and unenploynient alternated by world wars, Workers' control of produc- 
tion alone offers a way out. 


‘ 


6. We must wake it olear to the Government that ".P.A. projects in pay and quelity 
setidfy us not at all. We must sce to it that a fair day's wage for a fsir dcey's work 
is obtainod for the “.,P.4. workers. Unless reguler pa y is given to the project wor- 
kers equal to prevailing union rates elsewhere the “.P.A. workers must refuse to work 
pes fight Sabie the pata of 2 chain gang system on ths unemployed. 


our Confurenoe goes on record as asking the C.I.0. Howat to organize tne w.P.A, 
Se Naoteyde a regular industrial union (to be also «affiliated with the Y.A.A.) so os 
eee ees ths tr status -s vutcastas and ere treated like regular workcrs in industry; 
Bite: enti on the trade and industriel unions novensnt of this sountry to join us in 
/Yaising the deuand for the izmediate reinstaterient of all workers locked out during 
_theerisis. In all strikes tacre must be raised the demand for the 30-hour week so the 


o she uh 
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WA Chotigh the Resclutions Committee refused to read eereKers on ity ig 
forced to give the gist of the demands. At once the Stalinists wh : : 

ing arose in full force. They had the brass to intimate that Weisbord wa 
provecateur" and a paid hireling of Heerst. The resolution was voted down as ad 
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“pest President! x Roosevelt 's een of tie athe aistan "To the atalinscneelee > 
capitalist judges are more rwolctarian than 9 capitalist judges, and the President is ' 
the workers' friend. Again ths C.L.S. took thelead in exposing the treachery of tne — 
Stalinists and although the resoltuion finally passed, a number of locals of the 1.7 Jal 
arose to dsclare they wanted tu be recorded against. cr ; 


All the stock Stalinist resolutions were passed but not a word regarding the Tll-_ 
inois floods and tis crimes of the Roosevelt relicf administration in those areas. Not 
& word about the unemployed participation in the wave of sit-down strikos taking place 
in the M ddle “est. Not a word about real action to end unemployment forever. Such 
w6rc the highlights of the confercnes. It marked a new low in militancy, and a new 
high in misleadership. bye 


Mey ge as 
2. TheR¢gecnt Demonstrations in Chicago. 


Chicago's relief crisis grows. According to figures computed by a committee to inv- 
estigate the "extravagant" use of relicf funds in New York, it is pointed out that the 
ratio of reliof sxponditures tc the general population is two times greater in New 
York than in Chicago. Tie agents of blood-sucking capitalism are the first to point 
out ths abominable standards of Chicago in the hope of establishing them seisewhere. 
Kents have beon raised throughout the entire city, but there has been no increase in 
the rent allotment for those on relief. Under normal circumstances it is very iiffic- 
ult for the unemployed to get « flat Of course it is worst of all for the Negrees 
who are relegated to the most run-down rat-holes. Add to this the uncertainty of receiv- 
ing the rent allotments regularly. 


orders. Tompyrarily cash relisf has vson continued, but, according to a statement of 

Reliof Coisnissioner Lyoas,on way 15th prkwkadxia the cash relicf is likely to be dis- 

continued or perhaps combined with groccry orders. The press of Chicago has alraes | 
announced a now relicf cut to take place on May 15th, with single men and women belng 
takcn off tne home relicf. The single mon are to go to the flop nouses , and the single 
Womén apparently ars to go to hell, as there are no flop houses for women. Of course, . 
this has been denicd by the relict authorities, but members of the I...A. have already | 


For a time the food allotments returned to the “kindergarten’ stage, i.e. grocery 


besn sont to ths flop houses 


Vhat nas besn the attitude of the I,W.A. and tho nature of its activities under j 
these circumstances? Boginning with the conference on legislation held at the Hyil ie 
House on March 7th  followod by the active support of the taxi strike and by a scries 
of activities there has been a good amount: of cffort on the part of the vanguard eh 
élements of the organization. Yet tas Alliance fails to stir up the mass of unemployed © 
and in all its actions appcars to be isolated. This con be directly attributed to the a 
class-collaboration attitude of the leaders and the reformist aature of their abc 

In some cascs the plans laid out by the House of Delegates failed becauss of lack 
of Su€ficisnt preparation and poor leadership at the point of execution. The dowonstra-_ 


hee Comiittes never showcd up as a body, the reison being plain, that 
them are tia, a and although they had promised to quit work for « few 
tucy did not do so. Several members of 
ameiidd ee hint at Mavschréhintines during the dey (the"demonstr:tion" 

a fro ¢ morning till S°or so p.m.), but at no time did the Committce 
ervwas 2 solid body giving le..dership to ths uiss. 


} Tne Council cleverly gostponed its meeting from 11 to 2 p.m. to heod us off. At 
as a about 2 dozen policemen appeared outside the Council Chsuber door (they had 

been quictly congregating for some timc previous) and keram@ herded the people outside 
toa farther ond of the corridor. No protest was mde. The unemployed waited with 
“astonisaing pitience wnile hours passed. Suddenly the doorman come ::nd picked 8 people 
at random from tne crowd ang admitted them. Byt they were not prepared and could not 
speck. 4t the very cnd of tic afternoon ons_ member of the Comittee was admittsda to 
present ths aild demands of the Alli«nce. 


: 


Lis 


It must be emphasizid tht «at no time were the "dsaonstrators" utilized to apply 
real organized pressure to cnforcé our protest. The mere fact that we were able cfter 
six hours of waiting to got onc mumusr to presont our demands to a group of corrupt 
_ politicians was hailed °s a vicbtry by the Executive in its report. The ppor methods 
of struggls led to a inugorous incident wiuich is worth mentioning.4t the time of the 
City Council demonstration there wers about 15 git-down strikes taking place in Chic- 
ago alone. After hanging around the corridor so long, ons woman finally sank to tiie 
floor in sheer exhaustion, and others followsud suit. Immediately the rumor spreéid 
around that a sit-down strike wis being declared. und indeed this could have matcrial- 
ized if there had been any sort of leadsrship/ 


Prior to this demonstr~ tion, the Executive %_ard conceived of sinother pln to 

"drive the officitls to ths Left’ (a La Stebinisa) “Committees of the various locals 
were elected to visit the Councilnen individually with ¢« questionnaire on the relief 
situation. This wes supvosed to signify who sere the frisnds and who the enemies of 
the unsuployed. As wis to he sxpected, th. more candid Councilmen were hostile, the 
ezutious ones wore ev:.sive in their auswers. A good. deal of energy and time wes wosted 
in proving wha t the toes of unemploysd know already dut what the Exec. seems very 
Slow in learning, nawely tint ths Councibmsn like tne Stote Sepresentatives cre linked 
up with ons or tae other of the two cupitalist perties, and cannot be anything put the 
agents of the capitalist state. . 


“*-) On April 10th another de:ionstration took vlace this tine .t the Merchandise 

Mart where the neudquarters of the Relisf Cowmission is located. Here again the plans 
were to present the demands of the Alliance through the Executive Committce backed up 
by 4 tusss picket linc. A C.L.S. momber proposed the obvious measure of a steeriug con- 
mittee to operite between the Exec. and the pickets and to give directions in case of 
euergency. This was very well received by the ilouse of Delegates, wno had seen tne 
disorganization of the Cit; Council affair. In the cass where the mecting was snifted 
to some other place, ths sentient of tho delegates wis taat the picket line should 
follow eS bo effective. 

ee Tne picket line was composed of adout 200 peeple, again, the old stand-bys. 
Picke ting took place frois 9 to 12. After the picket line was called off the writer 
inquired of a uenber-of the stecring committee what had becone of the comiittes to se 


ene + ~ t 


ear ere it ste! 7 nf aaa wal ome + 


One of the major issues placed before the official seeing the committee was a ee 
recent bulletin which had been sent out bo ail case workers calling for substantial 
cuts in the relief kx handed out Rents, gas and light were to be given only in. ‘enon 
gency" meaning when the family had pecn put out on the street. This bulletin had ‘g 
already been affirmed by numerous unemployed who had seen their meager allotment cut 
down, their rent stopped, etc. Vhen prescnted with thé knowledge of this document by 
oub committes, the official (Mr. Demgard, head of the P.R.8.) said it was a "mistake" 
and woulda uot go into effect. This outragsous excuse apparently satisfied the committeo 
for in reporting on the aeeting to the inembers, it was clear no attompt had been made 
to refute or to give examples of the results of the bulletin. Many members manifested 
their exasperation at such mild conduct of the Executive. 

The most militant section of the Alliance in Chicago is the South Side District. ) 
There .are several reasons for tis, tho moet important being of course that this dis- 
trict houses the terribly impoverished Negro masses who arse. Jim-Crowed here. Again, the 
Soutn Side has the tradition of iiaving been most active in the early days off the crisis. 
some workers in fact having lost tiieir lives in the colored district in fighting evic- 
tions and many having gone to jail. 


The activitics of tne C.L.S. have becn concentrated chiefly upon this district. 
We were among those to revive the District Comittee and to hclp put it on a function- 
ing basis. We saw the possibilities of carrying on actual concréte work here. when the 
present crisis was approacning, arrangements were made to hold a serics of sit-down 
strikes in the relicf stations. Ths first attempt to Bold the strikes failed dué to 
lack of sufficient preparation. Neither the locals nor tns masses outside were suffic~ — 
iently mobilized. A fter the first attempt, altnough elaborate plans had been made and ~ 
although there were many membsrs of the str.itsgy committees were cager to continue the 
efforts, activity has becn dropped. Active workers are saying that it is plain to them | 
the Executive and the present leaders in the District do not want the strike. 


The political manoeuver ing of the ©.P. und S.P, both hamper the efforts to mobil- 
izc the ugemployed. In tho South Side Yistrict , whcn it became platn the C .P° was pack- 
ing the District Committss, thc S.P. countered by splitting the district, thus woakdén- 
ing it ata critical tims./The C.P. 4S using the present sris&& to criticizs the Exec. 
but not in any disintercsted or constructive way. The purpose of the C.P. is for itself 
to got control in Cook county and in the State, Its policics are no better than those 
of the S.P., and in addition it has shown its usual vicious intolerance of any tendenc- 
ies not lined up with the ©-?. 


Ths divigion between tho Exec. Committee and t.ic active workers of the Alliance 
cams out clearly in the question of holding a mass demonstration on April 24th to pro- 
test the relief cuts. The recomusndation of the Ixsc. was for en indoor mass meeting. 
The great majority of the dolegutes hoatedly argued for an outdoor , street demonstra- 
tion and this was passcd. At tha next meeting of tic House a recommendation wos brought 
in by the Exec. to hold an outdoor meeting instead of the street demonstration, thus 
attempting to défeat the will of the House. Tuis was defeated, out the delay and the 
half-hearted preparations of the Byec. "wore sucn that the demonstration could not have 
been successful. A pouring rain on April 24th saved the face of the Committee. 


The reasons given against the street demonstration were numerous but all were linke 
up with the false line of both C.P. snd S.P. The crux of their arguments were: 1)The 
fllianse could not muster 3,000 for the demonstration. 2) The foliowing week thsre woul 
be a May -Day demonstration and it would be inoorrect to detract from that. The C.F. 


Riot ae eet 5000. A: hold local < or Se Ses ta 
get support." 4s for the second paint, a militant 
couldonly iiave encoursiged the furture Muy Day parade.These 
plet overlook the fact that to build a virile and militant 

I aake yourself known to the entire Aint ae hgh through the cxainple 
so thet the workers will see something to join the organization for. 

"6 the meals ropes for tie Illinois Yorkers Alliance in the fuvure? Already 
of psaceful collavoration with ths relicf ruthorities has bsgun to rexct in 
racsle manner. “hs method of settling grievances by writing then up tnd pres- 

g thei wee ur P, ae figs cla B resu has ean d the authoritics wery well cand 


9, @ broader se2lc, the Alliance must make «ll efforts to link up theirlot with 
the cierlictvedl workers, Ths deénsnds raised in the conference of Merch 7th by the Ct. 
must be boldly fougnt for. Iner3:.sed activity and united front work in the rent crisis 
Will help. A carefully plitinsd “« sonstr:tion at Springficld should c,peal to the unions 

both here and in Springfield <n zo there determined to @arry on 4 dcnonstration and 
not a Sunday School picnic. Ye necsd lendersnip that will represent tnose on reliscf as 
PS Wotieeaerc sly, Vthatieit! sqct courcge ously and lead, not be left beuind the renk and 
file membersnip of the ergs nigntion. “ce nsed an I.”.4. that is roally non-pcartisman 
and devoted to the interests of ths unemployed and of tie working class as a whole, 
mot manscouvered this way and that to suit the aius of some outside political grouping. 
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TROTSKY'S “IMPARTIAL " TRIAL 


We were impressed by the fact, when Trotsky issued a statement on the Moscow 
trials soms months ago, that he called for cn "honorable and impartial" press to give 
him space to defend himself before ths world «.,ainst Stalin's accusations. It seened 

that Trotsky had forgotten that tac Ciass “truggle holds the press in its grip. Perhaps 
it is because he docs not live in New York were périodicals thet formerly were looked 
upon as the purest liberal or strictly devoted to facts now are found to be insidious- 
ly infiltrated by Stalinists. 


We nad always supposed tht Communists when they were in need of defense, so far 
from looking for 2 clsstless ("impartial") press to defend them, would appesl to the 
working class and its press for help. Even whcre the one attacked represents a minority 
current, still the bringing of his issuss before the working class organizations can 
hope to crexts at least sonc clurity. Surely the issues involved, if they arebroader 
than the were individucl, concern the working class more then the liberals, the trad- 
itional "imparticl" ones. 


Wheqn the news was publéshcd of Trotsky's trial in the house of Diego de Rivera 
Bok a Cayosoan, Mexico, it scened =t last wo were to know wiio were the “impartiaz ond 
honoreble6" people. There ws the high-souled’ Jghn Dewey, the Last kka- of the Liberals} 
taere were writers such as 3.Stolberg ond Carlton Beals (who «s a Mexican expert secned 
to fit in with the background). Tiere was Otto Rueilc, author of that exhaustively 
documented life of, Kerl Marx who considered Marx to have been the victim of an infer- 
beer ghia In tho ‘background hovered that benign artistic gcnius, DeXivera with 


parr he ribet ee esteaariat Oat toi ‘Bedla ups. and- on 
on the ground of 550 band prrtiality? The whcle thing was ‘ : 
it was plain the whole comnittes was sold in adv2ncs to Trotskyist, cnd tk 

ly mindcd journalist thirsting to cross-cxanine and gst a view of a Casa - 

whet Trotsky's followers desired to give out, hadn't a flicker of a _ chance. “Alas Yr 
the seckers of honer-dlo imparticlity in this page tea world! : ad £eaty 
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But who are theses "Ircotskyists" w:o according to Carlton Besls ara so devoted to 
the Mastsr? ....Writers, artists, odue:tors, lowyers....there is not a single repres. 
ent<tive of the worki:g class cnong tnen. “nd so it is bl tne pilings iss ~ 
Trotsky througnout. They ore couposed of intelligenzi 
ing cles. is conspicuous by its absence. Yhere are «ll of 
Considered so nll-jowserful, for waose sake he lst fall tiie Ladies of ‘thfe anddpendait 
Marxist party nd sent nis comrades looking for masses inside the Socialist parties” 
A hollow silcnsc answers. Not 2 single Sosialist steps forth to defend Trotsky. Those ~ 
for whoa nc deserted iis truly revolutionary courades have deserted hin. . 


Trotsky's defonse in his trial is not the defense of a movement opposed to Stal<_ 
inism (if we can judge by tne nowspryer accounts wich are «ll that are available 
now). [t is u'defense of Trotsc<y personally. And tnet indeed is cll that Trotsky 
today nas to défend. His exile from Russian and continued isolation were not of his 
Cuoice; they wers forced ups uiu, But ths logic of history is romorseless; Trotsky ~ 
has paid the price for tie low isolation in his continued prientation upon Russia, 
in nis feilure ever to root his i.ovements in any country so that they remained al- 
ways critical and nogitivs. #inily ne culnin&ted the logic of nis isolation by 2 = 
desperate attenpt to fly in the face of tiis logic snd to make up at one stroke what 
he had not besn able to do in yocrs of work. But.in joining the S.P° it is plain he 
has isolated hir.sclf still furthcr. Driven out of the S.P. or silenced within its 
ranks, the Trotskyists, now calling themselvas the Committe for the Fourth Interne» 
tional, sppéear es ineffective as.cver tho Left 9, position was or any of the subse- 
quent groupings. This Coumittes lns no group ia Bohai where the most criticc] steuees] 
is going on and whsrs, if snywhore, thero is the basis for actually founding the : 
Fourth International. Ths shifting in policy first orienting on correcting the C.P., : 
then towards indcpenddnec, tiica into the §.P., then out sgcsin and once more for 
independcnec, 211 this has created notuing but confusicen and has. made the gab : 
& leugning stock. 


Tne struggle betwe3sn Strlin and the comiunist opposition so far as it is dram- 
atized in the persons of St~lin and Trotsky has reached the plone of tho fantastic, 
Stilin, bloated Fri nkenstcin crented by the Russian revolution, is endowed with all 
the physissl powers the revolution has placed in his hands. But the soul, thenind 
of the revolution are uissing. Ue lunges wildly, striking “t one side and then ct 
another. But the-eneny he most wishes tu get he cannot reach. “nd in the neantine 
his med blows rock the crnzy structurs th.t sustrins hin , - the travesty that he 
has node of the Worksrs' Stats. The work:rs who through their revolution reared this 
Frankenstein must thoriselves dsstroy him and onoGe more take the hela into their OWES: | 
hands, putting forth again on. organiza: ‘tion that can guide their revolution back to 
working class schunnels. —— 


Trotsky in whom on the other hand tho. mind and soul of the Russian Revolution 
had crystdalized tore thin in any one. Glse since Lenin, seoms to have faded into a 
retired literary gontloman, Ye oun play no role in the world revolution following 
his presont policies. The task he started must be carried on by those groups that 
have not compromised, that have nad the insight and courage to carry on through > a | 
the days of ohiisuin’ ty until the historic obstacles ars’ passed and the. pre ee On 
ean once more agsert itself victoriously. ah 
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THE POUM INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Although the POUM international conference has been postponed again and the actual 
holding of it is not oertain, nevertheless the C,mmunist League of Struggle has sent 
Gomrade “lbert Weisbbrd as its delegate to Europe. Whether the POUM conference is 
held or not, the left groupings of other countries are getting together in closer 
contact. 

Toe pioneer work undertaken by the C.L.S. in 1935 has been continued and is bear- 
ing fruit, 9n March 6th and 7th a mecting ofinternational delegates was held in Paris. 
This our delegate was not in time to attend. However a resolution was drawn up deal- 
ing chiefly with the Spanish situation. Also, an Information B,reau was created with 
the authority to put out a discussion bulletin. This step, which we attempted to 
initiate in 1935, will greatly further ths exchange of ideas and the rounding out of 
an international policy. For so many years the groups have been working under condi- 
tions of isolation, with no’international gathering taking place, that differences 
of opinion exist unneccssarily, which no doubt can be ironed out through closer con- 
tact. Yo hope to have in our next issue a report from our delegate and a discussion 
on the situation among ths left groups internationally. 


kok OR ek eX 
"THE CONQUEST OF POWER" by ALBERT WEIS5ORD 
( BOOK REVIEY ) 


The work of four arduous years is completed with the publication of Comrado Veis- 
bord's book "The Conquest of Power" (Covici Fricdc, March.1937. $7.50) Ws can say in 
hailing its aypearance that for the first tine in the English speaking working class 
movement a Marxist work of groat scope has been attempted. The Stalinist hacks pour 
out their pamphlets in rapid succession, rehashing the documents recoived from the 
Comintern and adulating Stalin on every page. Such eriginal work as has been attempt- 
6d at all has come from the pons of the "pscudo-Communist" intellectuals, the Sydney 
Hooks, the Max Bastmans, the Corcys and Stracheys . But these writers are either 
Stalinized to a great extent like Strachsy or they are outspokenly revisionists of 
Marx. 

The Conquest of Power sests upon a firm Marxist foundation and may be called a 
brilliant exposition of tho method of dialectical materialism. The book deals with 
the politieal movements that nave struggled for power during the capitalist epoch 
(Liberalism, Anarchism, Syndicalism, Socialists, Fas cism and Communism).The book is 
thus in effect a political history of capitalism in all ths major countries. But it 
is much more than that. 


It shows the rise, apogee, and decline of each of the movements and their con- 
nections and inter-relations one with theother and as the whole and each one changed 
from timc to timc and varied in different countries. Bach movement is treated as a 
stranded cable of events for which the wovement is responsible and from which it 
springs, of men who struggled and of program, philosophic, political, economic and 
social, which they cspouss. The book analyses the svolution of revolutions and serves 
to oxposc the hidden laws of motion in the various movements of modern times. For the 
first time an attempt is wede to probe and generalize on the methods by which a class 
arrives at power. 


The book is also a guide to tho every day readcr wao wants to familiarize himsel 
with the meaning of thepolitical movements he constantly hears about, It is a bsis 
for understanding such things as the clashes :n Europe, the victory of H,tler, thts 
civil war in Spain, or the Suproiie Court controversy, or the Moscow trials. It throws 
new light on many problems of American life. It attempts to arrive at a synthesis of 
the various movements dealt with, tracing them through the vicotry of oapitalism, the 
rise of the working class political movements to ths titanic struggle of our day 


ae we aie a ae Kes us 5 fib the We han iva arabe RaACN in 
through tne wadorn .ndustrialist period. From there vie go to the French 


thén to the U ited St-tes. As far as these countries are concerned we have a com G 
history of thdir dcvelopmsnt, with glinpses of other countreis such as ‘Ttulys ron i 
the Netherlands, ctc. . : aac AT 
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"Anarc.ista" and "Syndicalism" clarify two movements wnich have cone to the fora 
in the Spanish revolution today. The oyinions of the anarc.ists and.s ndicalists of 
all countrics «re given objectively, substantiated by quotations from their ieee 5. 
This put shows the diffcrances that exist between the tarious shades of anarchism — 

» ~ Liberal anarciism,. mutyalism, libdertarinnisn, collectivist “nd aommunist annem ene 
The analysis of the Syndicalist, nindesorge not only gives us the diffsrcness between the 
syndicclism of "rance, of Italy and Spain, it gives also a history of the tradc union 
movewents of these countrics as woll as the United States. The reasons ure snown why 
these two movements never attained very great influence among workers, and why they 
have been superseded by Socilism and Communism. to a great extent. 


The section on Socialisin is thorost complete that can be found within the con- 
finés of any ons study. Marxian, the foundations of the soil oak movement, is care- 
fully outlined, and the siovcnent is traced from its early origins with theUtopian 
Socialists to the developuci:t.of the First International, then through the Second 
ttcrnational, evicsionisa, thse breakdown of "tncwovenent during the World War, and its 
history since. 


"Pascisu"begins with an analysis of thomaterial pasis for thedevelopment of 
this last phase of capitalism i::the zkap scctions on the Age of Violence ana the 
Chronic Crisis. Tle section on Fascist Pootbtypes, bringing to light the little known | 
facts on the forerunners of the fascist movement from Macnicavelli to Carlyle, will be | 
muc “pyreciated. A thorough study of the dsvelopments and philosophy of Facism in 
Geraany and Itely, and the diffcrencss betwosn thsi is followed by a section on . 
"Fascist frends in the Uited Strtes" snd "The Future Physiognomy of Awerican Fascism. — 


SE 


"Communism" is tnaclargest part of “ll as this is the iiovenent destined to super- 
sede all others. Beginning with the coumunist uprisings of the arly capitalist period, 
we proceed , following © red thread running conistently through the actions of the 
most oppressed scctions of the population, to the Paris Commune. Bolshevism is then 
thorougily analyzed, based upon the works of Lenin. Tne Russian Revolutions of 1905 
and 1917 are gone into. Under ths chipter on "fhe Third International Under, Lenin" 

We sc3s not only ths principles upon which that International was founded, wo see also 
its weaknesses, points wiich are rarely brought to light in s,ite of theasny polanics 
that have taken place. Sc sce the work acconplished by the first four 6ongresses and 
at the sone tine the poor quality of the groups adhering to these Congressés, thus 
laying the basis for the corruption of the whole Conintern, 


Undcr "Stalinism" ths history of the dogeneration of the Comintern is unrolled 
in page after page of convincing argument always substantiated by facts. Let the Stal- 
bnists answer these facts if they cau. 46 know Kow the Stalinist press treats scient- 
ific works proceeding from tneopposition counmunist movement. For exemple Souvarine s 
huge volume on Stalin was designated us a "pauhlet", P rhaps the 1200 pages of Com= 
rade Wgisbord's momuncntal work will be boiled down to an"article" by the Stalinist 
alsrntions) But thé glaring facts of the errors of the right-wing period of the Conins 
tern in 1925-27, and isolation and collapse of the "Third Period" stand aouttcins bi 
above any lying distortions that may be launched against thebook. : 7 F 
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K Aly basis of that ii, rest on the land systen 

hon: the commercial systsis arising within the €rancwork of 

oie thet nust give an entirely new light to the activitios of 
a tae lgtn to the 1 th centuries. 


s tue exposures of ths rolatiois.ip ef the Constitution of the ¥-S, 
age ee iar. It is comgen kn. wledgs tnat the body of mén who 
es in PHiladelpnis ts create ths Fedsrél Constitution ‘ put souetuing 

ths people of the country. But there never has been an cxposure before of 

at group did ths job and how they did it. It is plain fron the study of orig- 
ents indo by Courade Weisbord that ths group ofmen wio did the actual plot- 
Pee sous work was ncns otner than the Socist; of Vincinneti. This point «lone 
1ld have hed a boek written shout it hed sois college professor uncovered it. 


ee nan his ie in to 1 ee end the slave systan. To-day the Seats of the U.S. 
are no longer fanilioar with ineoln as theprap <ereus railroad lawyer denounced by 

Abolitionists as the "slove hlund frei: illinois . Nor nns there ever been adequately 
illuminated his wmiserazvle rele iu tue Civil Wer> Here then, this book gives & new 
picture of one of the gront.st figures in 4nerioan history. 


Fourth, what is new in "Libernrlisn® is ths thorough exnnination of the national 
peoulizrities in the customs ad politics cf the peopls cf different countries. ‘c see 
the Gernans Bec fron the Itelians, the Jsglish different fron the Anerican. True, 
this ticre has been dena befers and cven cvur worked, but never has it becn soc done, as 
hers, that ia national peculisrities of enci people beccoue part of the study of pol- 

: itical science. 
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We are not mentioning here « host of otiucr Seat such as the thesis that the 
West really had nc "denseoracy” fer « long tite becaus o it had nox state. Ner the ppint 
nade under "Fascism" that decls with criuinalit in the United States, based upon a 
first ahnd study of little-known of cificial reports. L+ttile has been written, also, 


wat 


on the question of tii forcrun:ers of Fascisu. 


The Conquest of Power, sonunontal though it is in its scopc, is no mere 6ncyclo- 
Pi pedia ef facts, but a live, vitecl work written by one who tiacugh a young man has 
| already given 20 his eels to the labor novement. The thoroughness of ‘its docurentaticn 
is uatciued by Sint. ‘acy of Courade Weisbord's contact with tha socialist and coumunist 
- novenente as National Secretary of the Y p.s.l. as well as as a member of the Central 
Bes mittes a the Comuunist Pert: down te 1929 and as the organizer of many proninent 
one who focls . sn the truth or who wants to understand world 
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